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that and to face its consequences; but there was always a new
generation coming along, ready to take new ideas seriously.
People were learning history in a new spirit and their political
imaginations were being born again. The way might be long and
difficult to that last Pax, but not so long and difficult as many
people with their noses in their newspapers, supposed.
'If one could believe that/ sighed Lady Tamar.
Mr. Sempack left his politics and economics; his sure hope of
the One World State and the One World Business floating
benevolently In their mental skies; and talked of the reflection
upon the individual life of a scientific order of human affairs. It
was remarkable, he thought, how little people heeded the things
that the medical and physiological and psychological sciences
were saying to them. But these things came to them only through
a haze of distortion, caricatured until they lost all practical
significance, disguised as the foolish fancies of a race of oddly
gifted eccentrics. There was a great gulf fixed between the scienti-
fic man and the ordinary man, the press. So that the generality
had no suspicion of the releases from pain and fatigue, the
accessions of strength, the control over this and that embarrassing
function or entangling weakness, that science could afford even
now.
Still less could it imagine the mines of power and freedom that
these first-hand specimens foretold. Contemporary psychology,
all unsuspected by the multitude, was preparing the ground for
an education that would disentangle men from a great burthen of
traditional and innate self-deception; it was pointing the road to
an ampler and finer social and political life. The moral atmos-
phere of the world, just as much as the population and hunger of
the world, was a controllable thing - when men saw fit to control
it. For a moment or so as Mr. Sempack talked, it seemed to Mrs.
Rylands that the room was pervaded by presences, by tall, grave,
friendly beings, by anticipatory ghosts of man to come, happy,
wise and powerful. It was as if they were visiting the past at Gasa
Terragena as she had sometimes visited the sleeping bones in the
caves at Rochers Rouges. Why had they come into the room?
Was it because these friendly and interested visitants were the
children of such thoughts as this great talk was bringing to life?
* There Is no inexorable necessity for any sustained human
unhappiness,' said Mr. Sempack; 'none at all. There is no
absolute reason whatever, whv everv^child born should not be